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Editorials 


A Letter From Abroad 


DISTANCE i is an invaluable aid sometimes to clear vision and space is the great lens. 

So I found last year when I was away from China, the land where I had lived all my 
life. I had become so used to wars that they had come to seem almost a natural and necessary 
way of settling a dispute over a seat in government, or for the possession of a fertile stretch 
of country. I had grown accustomed to banditry so that I came to think it a natural result 
of poverty and social injustice. Flood and its consequence of famine I had come to accept as 


an act of fate, scarcely to be averted. 


But when I went out of these conditions into a world where war is increasingly being 
thought of, at least, as anarchy, to be prevented by intelligent settlement of disputes, I be- 
gan to see that war really is a stupid, endless quarrel and settles nothing. When I found 
bandits treated as common criminals, arrested by police and put in jail, I realized that band- 
itry is not a necessary result even of poverty, and is not to be accepted; when I saw floods 
anticipated and controlled, and famines averted, I realized that forethought and scientific 
knowledge, and not fate, are the means whereby even natural catastrophes may be averted 
or alleviated. I gained perspective, in other words, upon problems which had seemed too 
large to be solved so long as I was involved in them. 


Now from the eastern half of the world where I live I look through this same clarify- 
ing lens of distance, back to my own country, America. I have been proud always to 
be an American. I would not, if I could, belong to another people. I am not an inter- 
nationalist, if by being an internationalist one means doing away with the valuable individu- 
ality of nationalism. I believe in international cooperation for the solution of international 
life. But I want to see my country and all other countries retain always the valuable 
peculiar quality which makes each one what it is, which stamps it different from every 
other. I repeat, I have been glad to be American. 


And yet, I would not be a true patriot, I think, if I were to excuse or condone in any 
slightest degree the incredible news which has come flashing across the cables even to this 
far China of the lynchings which have taken place in my country within very recent 
months and even weeks. Those who were lynched were my countrymen. That their race 
was not mine makes no difference—they were my countrymen. Because they were my coun- 
trymen, they had every right, no matter what their crime, to the privileges of the laws of our 
land. Their race, their crimes, have nothing to do with the question of their rights. When 
they were lynched they were treated with hideous and barbarous injustice. One receives with 
equanimity such news from savage islands or from the few remaining hinterlands of the 
world. To receive such news from my country, from America, my country which calls itself 
civilized, from which missionaries and philanthropists have been sent in such numbers to 
other countries and peoples, is inexplicable and to me heart-breaking. 
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I am quite aware that there are those among my counirymen who will say I do not 
understand the race problem. I reply, I do understand it. I have lived my life among colored 
races, a white child, a white girl, a white woman, with two daughters. There is no aspect 
of the race problem which I have not faced and completely understood. I have never seen 
any aspect, I cannot conceive of any aspect, which could extenuate the savage bestiality 
of lynching. 

I understand, too, mobs and what mobs can do. Unceasingly I am grateful for the 
experience of having known personally what colored mobs can do when they are inflamed 
against white people. It makes me more sure that I can be nothing but the more bitterly 
ashamed where mobs of my own race behave in such a way, and this against one defenseless 
creature, 


Do I know the crime, I am asked, of which those lynched have been guilty? Again I 
reply steadfastly, it makes no difference to me. If the assault had been against me, against 
my daughter, I would do my uttermost to prevent the criminal from being lynched, not 
only to save him, for after all, he is only one, but to prevent that more serious, more terri- 
fying, more dangerous crime, the spectacle of a civilized, even intelligent group of people 
returned suddenly to primitive savagery in their thoughts and actions, and by this return 
dragging us all back again, down, down the long uphill road we humans have come from 
the beasts we once were to the men and women we hope to be upon this earth. That poor 
one matters so little. It matters so much that all of us, even here in China, suffer shame, 
humiliation, depression at the knowledge that again the machinery of civilization has failed, 
and in a country, especially, to which China looks for guiding achievement. 


For I as an American in China am ashamed before the Chinese. I speak to them less 
hopefully of the inevitable passing of their barbarous civil wars, because in my own country 
is this subtle civil war, breaking out into such fearful open murder. I am less confident of 
their schemes of democracy, since I see that my own country, where the democratic theory 
has been most adequately put into practice, can yet allow, year after year, such recrudes- 
cence of the lowest, least democratic, least intelligent form of tyranny, the tyranny of the 
beast over the brain. I shall not be proud again until my countrymen make lynching a 
major crime. For to break the laws of justice, not only to a single human being, but to all 
human beings, by an act of such complete lawlessness as lynching, is infinitely worse than 
the killing of one man by another because it is the murder of one by many, and we are all 
implicated inextricably in such crime. I feel myself shamefully implicated, sitting here at 
my desk in my quiet home, pausing to look over peaeful Chinese fields and hills. I am 
degraded. 


So it seems to me today, watching my country across the clear distance of the ocean, 
remembering the surprise and cynicism I saw upon certain Oriental faces only yesterday 
when they read what my countrymen did to my fellow citizens. 


I shall not walk proudly now for awhile. 
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HE Garden, as Madison Square Garden 
in New York is familiarly called, rocked 
with cheers the other night as the pick of 
American youth contested 
for supremacy in the In- 
door Track and _ Field 
Championship Meet held under the auspices 
of the American Athletic Union. In that 
galaxy of highly trained and skilled youth 
there were ‘brown Americans’ too, as there 
should be; young men of school and col- 
lege who were there to match stamina and 
speed and heart with their fellows who hap- 
pened to be white. 

OprorTUNITY congratulates these young 
Brown Americans. They more than sur- 
passed every expectation. They scored one, 
two, three in the sixty-yard dash—Metcalfe, 
Johnson, Owens, with Metcalfe equalling 
his own world’s record; and in the broad 
jump they scored one, two, three, four— 
Owens, Peacock, Brooks, Smith—with 
Owens setting a new world’s record with an 
incredible leap that outdistanced his compe- 
titors. The cheers that greeted the feats of 
these men were no less resounding than 
those that greeted the winning efforts of the 
other champions. There in the Garden, 
where no racial theories of inferiority served 
to eliminate them from competition they 
proved their right to equality of opportun- 
ity, at least in track and field. 

It is highly probable that if racial theories 
of inferiority were based entirely on per- 
formance, the right to equality would be 
quickly established in every line of human 
endeavor, provided, of course, there was a 


” 
“fair field and no favors. 


()PPORTUNITY is again able to publish 


an article from the pen of that disting- 
uished American novelist, Mrs. Pearl S. 
Buck. Those (and 

Mrs. Pearl S. Buck they are legion) 
who have read Mrs. 

Buck’s novels, The Good Earth, Sons and 
The Mother, are already aware of the 
author’s profound insight into the thorny 
problems of life. For literary excellence 
alone cannot explain the critical acclaim 
which the successive appearance of these 
works has evoked. The tremendous appeal 
which lies in Mrs. Buck’s delineations of 


A Fair Field 
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Chinese life is due to her amazing ability 
to see and interpret universal human forces 
that determine and shape and direct life in 
that distant country. 

It is not to be wondered then that even 
though she has spent practically all of her 
life thousands of miles from the land of 
her birth, Mrs. Buck should know and un- 
derstand the problems of the Negro in 
America. She comes from a family of south- 
erners who stoutly maintained their toler- 
ance in an age of bitter intolerance, and 
she has kept the faith of her fathers. 

A Letter from Abroad is one of the most 
devastating indictments of lynching ever 
written by an American. It came fortunate- 
ly just before the Senate Hearings on the 
Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill; and 
the editor who was invited to testify at one 
of the hearings confined his testimony to 
reading a few paragraphs from Mrs. Buck’s 
statement. After all, this was sufficient. For 
what more could have been said than that 
which Mrs. Buck has said with such beauty 
and understanding and power. 

vvvyv 

T was the privilege of the editor last month 

to take a trip to Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, North Carolina, and Rich- 

mond, Virginia. 
Recovery in the South to attend state 

conferences of 
the Emergency Advisory Councils. It was 
a depressing experience, seeing at first 
hand some of the conditions described in 
articles on Recovery published in the pages 
of OpporTUNITY. 

There was much of ugliness in the reports 
on the Recovery Program made by the dele- 
gates from the various cities, impressive evi- 
dence of sordidness, trickery, coercion, 
threats and downright cheating. But all in 
all there was no little inspiration. For every- 
where there were eager, intelligent, earnest 
men and women who have resolved that 
they will not be discouraged by duplicity 
or dismayed by delay or terrified by in- 
timidation. 

Let no one think that the Negro in the 
South is not aware of the inequalities from 
which he suffers. There is discontent, deep 
discontent that will seek and ultimately find 
a solution. 
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Black Wages for Black Men 


By Ira De A. Rew 


( NE may safely give long odds that when 

the Economic Fathers set out to establish 
the present machinery for industrial recovery 
they had not the slightest idea that they would 
meet such a problem as that of a wage differen- 
tial based upon race. Nevertheless, the Labor 
Advisory Board and its economic technicians 
have found themselves facing 


where they have a majority of the total work- 
ers—are paid a lower wage than white workers 
performing the same type of work. The current 
question is, in view of the fact that all of the 
southern states sanction a lower wage for Ne- 
gro workers as school teachers and other pub- 
lic employees, should this differential be given 

the legal sanction and ap- 


a most complicated array of 
statistics, inferences and as- 
sumptions of Southern in- 
dustrialists, proving that it the 
is both necessary and expe- 
dient to permit a differential 
wage for Negro workers. If 
this is not permitted, say the 
employers, they perish. Since 
the objective of the NRA is 
the stimulation of produc- 
tive enterprises, the advisers 
found themselves in an abyss 


The Research Director of 
National Urban 
presents an analysis of the 
movement for 
wage for Negroes under the 
Recovery Program. 


——The Editor. 


proval of the recovery ma- 
chinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Though differential wages 
for Negroes are more pro- 
nounced in the South, they 
a_ differential are frequently found in 
Northern areas. The meth- 
ods for determining this dif- 
ferential vary. According to 
Feldman, they are limited 
only by the range of human 
ingenuity. Such methods are 


League 


between the Scylla of per- 
mitting a racial differential in violation of the 
minimum wage agreement and economic theory, 


and the Charybdis of restricting and delimiting 
industry by placing upon the employer wage 
costs that he believed excessive. 


Caught in this passage is the Negro worker, 
muttering the moral of Alice in Wonderland’s 
Duchess, “Never imagine yourself not to be 
otherwise than what it might appear to others 
that what you were or might have been was 
not otherwise than what you had been would 
have appeared to them to be otherwise.” He 
has been told that if he does not accept a lower 
wage, he will have no job. Are not millions 
of white workers unemployed? He has also been 
told that the acceptance of a sub-wage brands 
him as inferior en masse to the white workers, 
demanding a complete about-face in the fight 
for industrial equality that he has been waging 
for seventy years. But, when in addition, he 
is counselled, by such a sage of racial adjust- 
ment as Kelly Miller, to throw his lot with 
Capital, the Capital offers him a sub-minimum 
wage, he not only mutters a Duchess-like dic- 
tum, but resigns himself to what apparently 
seems a hopeless situation. This situation is 
best described as a common law under which 
Negro workers—unskilled, skilled and profes- 
sional in private and public affairs, in com- 
munities where they form a large percentage 
of the working population, and in occupations 


both direct and indirect. The 
direct method is the one now causing chief 
concern in the emergency legislation. It is a 
process whereby Negro workers are automatic- 
ally classed as “sub-standard” or “sub-normal”’ 
workers and are given an initial wage lower 
than that prescribed by industrial codes or 
professional standards. The indirect methods 
include such devices as changing the title of 
an occupation while authorizing the same man- 
ipulative performance as existed in a higher 
classified occupation for which there was a 
higher wage; distributing Negro workers in 
piece-rate occupations for which the rate of 
pay is lower than that on which white workers 
are employed; and unequally distributing the 
over-time work to the disadvantage of the 
Negro worker. 


In general, the payment of a lower wage to 
Negro workers is a parallel to the former em- 
ployers’ device of angling for cheap labor 
among immigrant populations. The factors 
that enter into determining this differential are 
not alone economic, but are social and political 
limitations of a so-called free competition. Thus, 
in the loosely organized industrial areas of the 
South, particularly in many small enterprises 
and frequently in larger ones, the employer dic- 
tates what the wage shall be. There is no bet- 
ter example of this than the situation recently 
brought to light in Selma, Alabama, where an 
employer was induced to establish his burlap 
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bag making company in that community with 
the following concessions: exemption from tax- 
ation, guaranteed non-unionized labor, guaran- 
teed cheap labor at his own price and the de- 
livery of cotton to his plant without paying 
freight. . 

This factor and the element of custom play 
a very important part in the present contro- 
versy over differential wages. A New York 
Times correspondent well expresses the point 
of view in the South in this respect. In a com- 
munication of September 10, 1933, Julian Har- 
ris writes that many white Southerners believe 
that a sane solution is a differential. As the 
South had become accustomed to a lower wage 
for white women than for white men, and since 
a similar differential for black men and white 
men had existed for so many years, it would 
be unwise to make a change as sweeping as that 
inaugurated under the Blue Eagle. Many be- 
lieve that the Southern wage differential is all 
that keeps the Southern manufacturer in com- 
petition. However, “None asserts that such a 
condition represents justice, but is a course 
which, according to many, wisdom seems to dic- 
tate.” Thus, the dictates of custom noticeable 
in this situation are part of the same set of 
conditions that created and perpetuated Negro 
jobs for which there was a lower wage scale 
as well as an insignificant amount of occupa- 
tional prestige. 

Organized labor, also, has contributed its 
share in the establishment of the race differ- 
ential. The working class philosophy in such 
instances has been for the white workers. In 
Charleston, South Carolina, for example, 
where Negro building tradesmen were largely 
organized ten years ago, these Negro artisans 
worked at a lower scale than the white work- 
ers although they belonged to the same unions 
as their fellow-unionists. Separate unions for 
whites and blacks in other Southern cities like- 
wise promoted a differential wage in favor of 
the white worker. In such cities as Jacksonville, 
Florida, and Birmingham, Alabama, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, (where there were two cen- 
tral labor bodies, one for whites, the other for 
Negroes) the ill-effects of such duplicity in 
labor’s aims have been most pronounced. 

The extemporaneous arguments mouthed by 
employers for giving Negroes a lower wage 
rate vary from such statements as “They don’t 
need any more, and they don’t expect any 
more” to arguments purporting that “Negroes 
are naturally untrustworthy, inclined to be 
lazy, and usually very slow.” 

In addition, the following arguments have 
been advanced in substantiation of a differen- 
tial wage for Negroes: (1) the Negro’s stand- 
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ard of living is lower and he gets along on le-s. 
(This argument limits wages to a subsistence 
level and argues that the plane of living of 
Negroes is the standard whereby they live wit:- 
out realizing that, in the main, this group of 
workers has been compelled to live on that 
plane); (2) the Negro has fewer economic re- 
sponsibilities and, therefore, requires a smaller 
wage. (It is on this basis that the wage paid 
to Negroes more nearly approximates that 
which might be given to an unmarried man, 
despite the fact that the Negro family of the 
South is relatively larger in urban areas than 
is the white family); (3) Negroes are engaged 
on processes requiring little skill, and are, 
therefore, worth no more than they receive. 
(This argument does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that Negroes are not permitted 
to work in very many skilled occupations. Fur- 
thermore, being individual bargainers, they are 
unable to give voice to their opinions as to the 
worth of their services.); (4) Negroes are a 
temporary factor in the labor supply and are, 
therefore, paid lower wages to make up the 
employer’s costs of replacement. (‘This is a very 
fundamental factor in the labor situation, as 
the Negro worker is constantly threatened 
with elimination from industry if he insists up- 
on so-called “normal” standards); (5) the 
Negro worker, instead of having particularly 
quick motor-reaction or unusual manipulative 
deftness and quickness of vision is phlegmatic, 
dull-witted and slow. (The greatest credence 
that can be given to this assumption, according 
to psychologists and anthropologists, is that 
these opinions are based upon hastily drawn 
generalizations and should be treated with 
skepticism; furthermore, that there is a very 
slight difference in the fundamental qualities 
of races independent of cultural background, 
training, etc.) ; (6) the Negro worker is worth 
less to an employer. (This fact is more largely 
a social factor than an economic one. The posi- 
tion of the Negro in the community does not 
permit, says the employer, his promotion on 
the basis of experience and he, therefore, does 
not become a valuable addition to the working 
personnel) ; (7) the Negro is adversely affected 
by inadequate earnings. (This is another meth- 
od of interpreting the social and cultural in- 
feriority of the Negro, and is based upon the 
assumption that the Negro requires less to 
live than does the white worker) ; (8) the pay- 
ment of equal wages to Negroes would mean 
the establishment of social equality. (This 
argument is closely related to the racial strati- 
fication of occupations as it existed in the 
South, which also means an unequal stratifica- 
tion of wages); (9) the payment of an equal 
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wage for Negroes and whites in the South would 
cause the displacement of many Negroes by 
whites and the promotion of racial conflicts. 
(As this would be a distinct departure from 
the traditional method of handling black and 
white labor problems in the South, it is not to 
be doubted that there would arise specific in- 
stances where Negroes would be displaced by 
white workers. Also, it cannot be overlooked 
that there might be a possibility for increased 
racial conflict. However, the injustices in a 
differential of this sort have been so outspoken- 
ly denounced by certain prominent newspapers 
of the South that the possibilities for violence 
have been decidedly diminished since the sum- 


mer of 1983). 


The arguments against a differential wage 
for Negroes are, of course, based upon the fact 
that the Negro is an integral part of the 
American labor population and stratifying his 
marginal position with a codified scale below 
that of the white worker would automatically 
adversely affect the wage status of the major- 
ity group. 

Advocates of the equal pay for equal work 
theory maintain that in view of the reasons ad- 
vanced by employers for a differential wage, 
(1) the difference in wage costs should be made 
a fixed charge against the competition of other 
industries; (2) the payment of equal wages 
would standardize wages and check the un- 
scrupulous acts of employers who permit low 
labor charges to offset inefficient management: 
(3) the elimination of a differential wage would 
result in the levelling of wages for the whole 
working population and would check petty ab- 
uses in many industries; (4) equal wages would 
end the subsidizing of inefficient management 
and antiquated methods of many industries at 
the expense of Negro employees; (5) equal 
wages would result in the displacement of many 
unemployables—unemployables being determin- 
ed not so much by race as by industrial effi- 
ciency; (6) equal wages would protect the 
white worker against under-bidding in the labor 
market; (7) the elimination of the differential 
would, in part, compensate for the restrictons 
on promotions which adversely affect Negroes 
in industry. 

It is a strong belief that the differential wage 
is a very pertinent part of the wage system 
whereby the workers’ share is determined by 
the rule of thumb bargain. Under such a sys- 
tem, neither the employer nor the employee 
is certain that he is getting a fair deal. Many 
of the reasons that employers give justifying 
a racial differential, however, are due to faulty 
labor control, inadequate labor management 
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and inadequate and improper rate-setting 
rather than to racial differences. 

The much talked of productive ability of 
white and Negro workers has not been suffi- 
ciently authenticated by scientific studies. It is 
certain that there should be a study of the 
capacity of Negro and white racial groups— 
a capacity not vitiated by various differences 
in cultural background and opportunity. One 
of the most recent and most outstanding studies 
of this relative ability was made by Alma 
Herbst.* This study showed that the “earning 
capacity of colored groups as demonstrated by 
weekly earnings and premiums, though far from 
conclusive, rules out the assumption of their 
(the Negroes’) lack of ability and industrial 
efficiency as the only explanation of their status 
and rates of pay.” On the question of labor 
mobility, Miss Herbst concludes that the “shift- 


_lessness and unreliability of individual colored 


workmen have not been conclusively demon- 
strated.” It was also found, in an analysis of 
the earnings of Negro and white employees in a 
typical meat packing establishment between 
1922 and 1926, that under the Bedoux Pre- 
mium System of Wage Payment, affecting 617 
employees of whom 502 were white and 115 
Negroes, 20.3 per cent of the whites earned 
no bonus while all of the Negroes earned ‘some 
bonus. Furthermore, of those earning a bonus, 
45.8 per cent of the whites and 42.6 per cent 
of the Negroes earned the lowest bonus; while 
22.1 per cent of the whites and 26.1 per cent 
of the Negroes earned the highest amount avail- 
able under the system. 

Enforcement of the equal minimum wage for 
whites and blacks in the South is going to face 
several stumbling blocks. Will a local compli- 
ance board be able to enforce the law in a com- 
munity where a Negro teacher has to teach 
forty years before she receives the salary that 
a white teacher receives in her first year? How 
enthusiastic will any community be to so com- 
pletely alter a wage policy that heretofore 
has paid Negro public professional employees 
a salary ranging from fifty to seventy per cent 
of that paid to white employees in the same 
occupation? 

All Southern employers are not desirous of 
paying Negroes a wage lower than that paid 
to whites. There are a few who are convinced 
of the economic necessity of paying equal wages 
in the local market. A few pay it. Many more 
would, did they not fear the reaction of their 
competitors. According to one observer, there 
are other employers political-party-loyal to the 


*Herbst, Alma. The Negro in the Slaughtering and 
Meat Packing Industries in Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1932. 
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core who will do “whatever seems necessary to 
make the party’s program a success and keep 
it in power.” Other employers have increased 
Negro workers’ wages to an amount just below 
the standard minimum set either by the blanket 
agreement or the individual code. All in all, 
the majority believe that there must be a dif- 
ferential. 

Occasionally, there comes a voice of convic- 
tion that seeks to alter this point of view. 
There is the editor of the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (a daily that increased its annual in- 
come from Negro subscribers from $2,700 
twenty years ago to $45,000 in 1932 exclusive 
of “the additional advertising from national 
accounts that were brought in by the increased 
subscriptions”) who wanted higher wages for 
Negroes “Not so much for the benefit of the 
Negro, as we have said a thousand times, but 
for the benefit of Macon and Georgia. If his 
earnings are increased, he becomes a buyer of 
advertised goods, and Macon rates according- 
ly ... and The Telegraph prospers accord- 
ingly... . We are selfish in it. It’s good busi- 
ness to uncover these acres of diamonds at 
our own door-step.”* And, this type of argu- 
ment will fall upon more receptive ears than 
any other. 

But what of the Negro workers? Forsooth, 
they really do not want a differential, but many 
of them have subscribed to and accepted a low- 
er wage, for they have been made to believe 
that pursuing such a course will insure them 
permanent jobs. Yet, witness this anomaly. In 


*Editorial August 5, 1933. 
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By Gwenxvotyn Bennett 


HEN I am dead, carve this upon my stone: 
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one Southern community where the lower wage 
for Negroes is a reality, certain Negro leaders 
advocated publicly and privately for the dif- 
ferential. The ire of the Negro community was 
so aroused, that the Negro leader of this move- 
ment was forced to have his life and home 
guarded by white policemen. However, the samx 
Negro community never said “a mumbling 
word” a few months earlier when a Negro min- 
ister, the leading advocate of equal pay for 
Negroes, was driven from the city because of 
his views. 

Job-conscious on the one hand and skeptical 
of the success of Federal administration on the 
other, the Negro employees in the South, ac- 
cording to the Southern Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League, “Have very grave 
doubts as to the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to compel compliance with the code.” 
They know how deliberately public policy in 
the South completely disregards the provisions 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. They feel that if 
the government is powerless to enforce the pro- 
visions of these measures, it will be equally 
as powerless to enforce the provisions of the 
codes. They accept the language of the codes 
quite the same as they do the statements with 
reference to equal accommodations on rail- 
roads, and ‘separate but equal’ educational 
equipment in the public school system.” Hence, 
they are more concerned over displacement by 
white workers and no wage, than over a mini- 
mum wage with its discriminatory racial dif- 
ferential. And so long as they are, they will 
have jobs—at least, that’s what their present 
employers say. 


Here lies a woman, fit root for flower and tree, 
Whose living flesh, now mouldering round the bone, 
Wants nothing more than this for immortality, 
That in her heart, where love so long unfruited lay 
A seed for grass or weed shall grow, 

And push to light and air its heedless way; 

That she who lies here dead may know 

Through all the putrid marrow of her bones 


The searing pangs of birth, 


While none may know the pains nor hear the groans 


Of her who lived with barrenness upon the earth. 
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Concerning White People 


By Franx Horne 


There is one thing that white people clearly 
understand... . 
* * 
M* brother was bringing a detachment of the 
American Punitive Expedition up out of 
Mexico. They had played hide and seek with 
the elusive Villa among the foot-hills of the 
wasted interior. They had known long hikes 
in empty desert nights, been swept by ripping 
sand winds and torn by spiked cacti, slept in 
dobe houses with tarantulas 


and there comes a sharp gay lilt in his heart 
as he senses the gesture of kindliness. 

Suddenly, in the awaiting group, there comes 
a queer stillness in the bustle of preparation. 
A sinister word runs the gauntlet of the road 
between the strings of youngsters who have run 
ahead. It comes winging back with a grim reso- 
nance: 


Blacks! ... 
Black soldiers! . 


and snakes for bedfellows. 
And now they were coming 
home. Forced marches and 
long treks jammed in motor 
trucks from Charcas to Car- 
rizal; heat and desert sun, 
sweat dried hot upon their 
bodies, fevers burned into 
the flesh—but now they were 
coming home; home, and all 
that it meant back there 
across the Rio Grande; home 
once more after long, weary 


This essay received hon- 


orable mention in the Or- 
portunity Literary Con- 
test for 1932. 

—The Editor. 


Nigger soldiers! . . 
Niggers in uniform!.. . 


Niggers!... Niggers!... 
a gasp... a nervous little 
laugh . . . a muffled “damn!” 
... a buzz of whispered con- 
sternation . .. a moment of 
inertia, and then two red- 
faced lads, standing near one 
of the steaming pots, eye 
each other significantly, turn 


months in a hostile desert 
pursuing an unseen but death-dealing foe in the 
service of their country. 

The word had gone across the border to the 
first little Texas town—soldiers of the country, 
coming home after combat with the enemy! The 
news is rushed to the local Red Cross and soon 
the women’s auxiliary is all in a flurry pre- 
paring great pots of steaming coffee to be set 
up along the dusty road leading into town. 
Piles of little, luscious, tenderly-made cakes 
soon bedeck small white tables. Women, neat 
and angelic in their white stiff garments, wear- 
ing on their caps the flaming red cross of hu- 
manity; man’s humanity to man; a little 
thought, a little care for the returning war- 
riors who had sweat blood and risked life 
in the name of their country. 

“Here they come! Here they come!” 

The yells ring up the sunlit road as the fast 
growing group of boys and young men spy 
the van of the first advancing squads. The 
soldiers are marching at ease, some talking, 
some singing, with my brother swinging along 
beside the guide, glad with his men to set foot 
on home ground once more. He can just make 
out in the dusty haze ahead the little knot of 
figures grouped beside the road, and here and 
there among them a white gowned woman. As 
he moves nearer he can see the steaming pots 


quickly, and with a sudden 
concerted push, tumble the hot liquid splash- 
ing and hissing into the dust of the roadway. 
This deadly spark sets aflame a blaze of fury. 
Two women upset platters of little cakes into 
the dirt, their candied delicacy sullied in the 
dust. The infection spreads; women and men 
together overturn the remaining pots, push the 
piles of sweetmeats onto the ground to be 
trampled heedlessly under foot or rescued by 
eager children. Quickly too, the ladies snatch 
off their red-crossed turbans and straightway 
desert the distasteful scene. 

Coming up the road the lieutenant has heard 
the fatal word arise and sweep before him like 
some odious scent... . Niggers .. . Niggers ... 
and then into the dust he sees the first cataract 
of steaming coffee. The little melody of joy 
dies in his heart, stifled in the clutch of sadness. 
Halting his men who have begun to sense the 
meaning of the swift pantomime ahead of them, 
he falls them in at attention. 

“Attention! Forward, march!” .. . one, two, 
three, four . . . they swing into the cadence 
of marching .. . rifle to port, hand to the butt, 
piece to the shoulder, left hand sharply away 
to punctuate the steady rhythm . . . one, two, 
three, four . . . eyes straight to the front, 
shoulders steady, arms swinging in unison, 
chests high, the only sounds the brush of pan- 
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taloons, muffled rattle of gun-straps on shoul- 
ders, the strain of leather holsters and the 
crunch, crunch, crunch of marching boots in 
the roadway .. . one, two, three, four... 
lieutenant and guide marching at the head, the 
whole column in review precision as though 
some unseen colonel had given the order to pass 
in review. The marching column swings quickly 
abreast of the fast dissolving group of men and 
women; only a few straggling men and taunt- 
ing children remain to review this majestical 
company .. . one, two, three, four ... They 
swing on down the roadway; here the heavy 
boots sink a trifle deeper into wet dirt; there, 
little brown puddles send tiny splashes up a 
splendidly swinging leg . . . one, two, three, 
four . . . marching nigger soldiers . . . proud 
nigger soldiers . . . man’s humanity to man... 
one, two, three, four . . . the choking dust 
stings my brother’s nostrils ; his fingernails bite 
sullen arcs into his palms while in his heart 
there rings a fierce, mad, proud singing. 
* * 


It is the last day of the great Relay Carni- 
val; the Senn University stadium is jammed 
full. The Senn rooters particularly await the 
One Mile National Collegiate Relay Champion- 
ship. Their team has swept the East, but a 
long, rangy four from far-away Iowa has come 
with a reputation and a formidable string of 
records. There is a growing murmur in the 
stands as four prancing runners come striding 
around the near turn, resplendent in the red 
and black togs of old Senn, warming up for the 
big race. There is a burst of hand-clapping 
and three white-trousered cheer leaders sprint 
out to lead a yell, but before they can raise 
their megaphones to their lips, one of the 
athletes stumbles over the track rail and falls 
limply into a heap. There is a sudden, ominous 
hush when he fails to rise. Someone rushes to 
him from the arena; his three teammates turn 
and hurry to his aid. They lift the fallen form 
between them and hurry to the dressing room. 
A swift, startling rumor runs through the 
crowd: 

“James is out! James has pulled a tendon!” 
James, the ace of the team; James, who was 
counted on to keep the championship in the 
East, injured and unable to run! 

Senn feels that fate is against her; the 
stands are noisy with speculation as to a sub- 
stitute and their chances for victory. Hewie 
Dodgers sits in the stands, smouldering with re- 
sentment; he knew that he had really won his 
place on that team; that his brown skin had 
lost him what was rightfully his; the 


chance to run for his school. He had refused to 
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appear in uniform today but the fascination of 
the meet was too great for him to stay away 
from the track. One of the cheer leaders comes 
running across the field from the dressing room 
and as the crowd grows silent, he yells throug) 
his megaphone: 

“Hewie Dodgers is wanted in the dressing 
room! Coach Hodson wants Hewie Dodgers!” 

Ripples of surprise chatter through the 
crowd. Hewic’s eyes kindle and he grits his 
teeth. I won’t go! 

One of his colored friends speaks up: “I 
wouldn’t go, Hewie. They didn’t give it to you 
when you deserved it, and now they call you 
when they’re in a hole. I'd tell ’em to climb a 
tree!” 

But his white friends say: “You better go, 
Hewie. Senn needs you out there.” 

A quick leap in Hewie’s heart. . . . Senn needs 
me out there . . . Nigger better go . . . Senn 
needs him out there . . . Hewie pauses a long 
moment, then rises and picks his way carefully 
down the rows of seats to leap finally out into 
the field. 

“Atta boy, Hewie!” Friendly vells and hand 
claps follow him as the tall brown hurries to 
the dressing room, swallowing his pride, be- 
cause Senn needed him. 

The race is on and the expected has hap- 
pened ; Iowa and Senn have run neck and neck, 
far out in front of the other five teams. The 
third men of the relay are racing to the touch- 
off and when Hewie gets the stick for the last 
leg, the Iowa anchor man is just two scant 
yards in front of him. To Hewie, it seems that 
he is a speeding atom swirling in a soundless 
void; he hears no sound; he sees only that 
white-shirted back before him; he knows only 
the swing of his legs, the dig of his spikes. 

His thoughts race with the rhythm of his 
running .. . the first turn . . . run it out... 
down the long back stretch .. . stride . . . stride 

. stride . . . that flying white back just in 
front... the far turn... hug the rail... 
work the arms ... dig in. . . straighten out... . 

Down the straightaway they fly, those few 
precious yards still between them. Hewie senses 
the presence of the crowd for the first time. 
Figures move and jump like wild men but the 
only sound is the rush of his own rapid breath- 
ing. 

.. » Run, nigger, run . . . run with your 
legs, and your heart, and your soul .. . run, 
for Senn needs you . . . Senn needs me... . 

Up on his toes in a last drive for the tape, 
Hewie draws abreast and, white and brown, 
they thunder on to the finish line, straining 
side by side, stride for stride. 
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... Senn needs me . . . and in his last desper- 
ate lunge Hewie is conscious that he carries 
the finish tape on his chest. 

Hewie staggers, exhausted after the winning 
finish; his team mates rush to his side. One of 
them throws his arm about him; another sup- 
ports his shoulders; Coach Modson catches his 
hand. 

“Great,—great, old man!” 

“Nice, Hewie!” 

“Ran him into the ground, old boy!” 

There is joy in all their voices but Hewie is 
barely conscious; his legs still refuse to sup- 
port the burden of his body and his stomach 
feels as though it were shot away. Gradually, 
the voices of his team mates become intelligible 
out of the mists and he hears his name roll out 
in the long cheer from the stands. 

“You did it, Hewie!” 

He indicates with a wave of his hand and 
a nod of his head that he can stand alone now. 
He looks into the faces of his coach and his 
teammates and his words seem to be wrung 
from somewhere deep within him: 

“Sure I did it . .. Senn needed me.” 

He turns and walks off to the dressing room. 
His brain laughs derisively . . . little nigger 
ran like hell . . . Senn needed him . . . and in 
his heart there rings a fierce, mad, proud sing- 
ing. 

* * # 

Mr. Garson is a big, brown genial man, held 
in high regard by all who know him. He is an 
undertaker in Brooklyn and his keen business 
sense has won him a position of prominence 
among both the blacks and the whites of that 
borough. Mr. Garson has an appointment with 
his bank just before closing time. He has been 
out on a case and his car has been caught in 
traffic. His driver jams on the brakes in front 
of the bank just as the big clock indicates five 
minutes past three o’clock. The two uniformed 
attendants have already closed the outer doors 
and are swinging shut the inner entrance as Mr. 
Garson hurries up the stairs and taps on the 
heavy glass with his ring. The attendants look 
up; Garson motions to them that he would like 
to get in. They wave him away and turn their 
backs on him. Garson persists in his tapping. 
The attendants again wave, a little more irri- 
tably. Doesn’t the big “smoke” know that you 
can’t get into the bank after three o’clock! 
Just then there is an opening and shutting of 
doors within the bank, a few sharp words, and 
a tall man in a great-coat steps firmly along 
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the marbled space before the teller windows, 
adjusting his derby. The president! One of 
the attendants jumps forward and holds back 
the inner gate, while the other passes through 
to hold open the outer door. The president 
nods his head as they touch their fingers to 
their caps. He steps out and almost bumps 
into Garson. 

“What do you want?” 

“Td like to get into the bank.” 

“Don’t you know that it’s after closing 
time?” The president is about to pass on. 

“Yes, I know, but I had an appointment 
with your Mr. Herzog for three o’clock to pay 
off a six thousand dollar mortgage, but my car 
was unfortunately held up in traffic.” 

“T see.” The banker turns with a new light 
of interest as he looks sharply into Garson’s 
face. “You were to pay that off this after- 
noon?” 

“Ves,” 

“Here!” The president addresses the atten- 
dant who still holds the outer door. “Show this 
gentleman in to Mr. Herzog.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Garson smiles pleasantly. 

“This way, sir.’ The attendant is civility 
itself as he leads Garson into the bank. 

In they go, past the busily working clerks, 
several of whom look up to stare at this big 
dark man as he is lead to the door of the sanc- 
tum sanctorum. 

“You'll find Mr. Herzog here, sir.” The at- 
tendant touches his cap and leaves Garson 
before the door of a private office. He knocks. 

“Come in! . . . Oh, I see you are here, Mr. 
Garson.” 

“Yes, a trifle late, but here.” 

There follows a short, crisp conversation 
during which Mr. Garson signs a check for six 
thousand dollars and receives his papers in 
return. After a parting “thank you, sir” from 
Mr. Herzog, Garson passes once more through 
the busy outer room into the marble corridor. 
The attendant again leads the way to the door, 
saying, as Garson pauses to light his cigar: 

“It’s quite unusual, sir, this opening the 
doors after hours; I didn’t expect Mr. Samp- 
son would let you in.” He placed no particular 
emphasis on the “you.” 

“No?” Garson smiles indulgently. “You see, 
he didn’t let me in,” he simply let in six thou- 
sand dollars.” 

. and that thing is the working of the 
Negro mind. 
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Negro Business and Economic Advancement 


By Pauw K. Epwarps 


QCATTERED but at the same time surpris- 

ingly numerous Negro business enter- 
prises are to be found throughout the United 
States today which are being conducted with 
efficiency under most modern methods. More- 
over, it is highly encouraging to find these 
scattered units which have achieved positions 
of strength with permanence, 


approximately 75 per cent of the grocery pur- 
chases of common and semi-skilled labor fam- 
ilies, almost as large a proportion of those 
of skilled labor families, and at least 50 per 
cent of the trade of business and professional! 
families was going entirely to white stores. In 
the field of life insurance, a business of widely 

different nature, a study in 


operating in a variety of 
fields of business endeavor, 
ranging from the small press- 


ing shop, to grocery and drug prise survive? Paul K. Ed- 


stores, to impressive manu- 
facturing plants, to splendid 
banks and insurance com- 
panies. Practically all of 
these ventures are in fields 
supporting strenuous white 
competition. In view of the 
peculiar and disturbing prob- 


how and why. 


Can Negro business enter- 
wards, member of the faculty 
of Fisk University, thinks it 


can. In this article he tells us 


—The Editor. 


Nashville found 77.7 per cent 
of professional and business 
and semi-skilled laborers in- 
sured in white companies, 
and 11.7 per cent insured in 
Negro companies; 96.5 per 
cent of skilled labor families 
insured in white companies, 
and 15.8 per cent in Negro 
companies ; and 72.2 per cent, 
of professional and business 
families insured in white com- 
panies, and 31.6 per cent in 


lems which so commonly 
challenge the Negro entre- 
preneur, these which have succeeded so well de- 
serve the congratulations and high applause of 
the entire country. They have succeeded only 
as the result of dogged perseverance and un- 
tiring energy. 

Negro business as a whole, however, plays 
but a minor role in taking care of the needs 
of the Negro race. Even before the recent 
comprehensive releases of the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the already existing 
limited statistics dealing with this subject were 
clear evidence of this fact. With a purchasing 
power of more than $140,000,000 in 1929, for 
instance, the 410,000 Negroes of the nine cities 
of Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Colum- 
bia, S. C., Durham, Mobile, Montgomery, Nash- 
ville and Richmond could boast of only 650 
grocery stores, 53 drug stores, 28 meat mar- 
kets, 9 jewelry stores, 8 floral shops, 7 furni- 
ture stores, 6 bakeries, 6 dry goods stores, 5 
general merchandise stores, 4 hardware stores, 
2 book stores, 2 cigar stores, 2 music stores, 2 
shoe stores, 2 men’s furnishings stores and a 
few other miscellaneous mercaritile units. Most 
of these enterprises were very, very small, More- 
over, careful field investigation in 1929 and 
1930 gave clear indication that in urban cen- 
ters throughout the South where Negro busi- 
ness projects are more numerous than else- 
where, most of the purchases of services as well 
as goods on the part of the Negro home were 
being made of white concerns. For instance, 


Negro companies.* 

There has always been a strong tendency 
to explain this lack of patronage of Negro en- 
terprise by indicting the Negro business man 
of laziness or lack of energy, and by accusing 
the Negro community of a lack of race pride. 
Such explanations as these, however, are de- 
cidedly inadequate. They do not go to the real 
heart of the difficulty. As a matter of fact, a 
number of inter-contributory factors must be 
named, each having a bearing upon the matter 
in some degree. For one thing, it must be borne 
in mind that only since the Civil War has the 
Negro had any chance whatsoever, to enter 
business for profit. More than this, because of 
his peculiar position and but slowly rising 
status in the life of America, it has only been 
since the close of the World War that the Ne- 
gro has thought at all seriously of business as 
a possible field of profitable endeavor for him. 
Not only has his serious consideration of the 
field of business been very recent, but a number 
of obstacles have confronted him in his efforts 
in this direction which, for him more than any 
other race, have been exceedingly difficult to 
hurdle. For instance, it is only within most 
recent years that the Negro, particularly in the 
South, has had a ghost of a chance to obtain 


*The fact that the percentages here given for skilled 
labor families total 112.3 per cent and for business 
and professional families total 103.8 per cent is ex- 
plained by the fact that a good many families hold 
insurance policies in both Negro and white com- 
panies. 
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technical scholastic preparation so helpful to- 
ward meeting the severe competition of already 
established white businesses. White colleges in 
the South have always debarred Negroes from 
their advantages, and a study of college cata- 
logues makes it clear that Negro colleges have 
only within the past few years begun to offer 
courses which will enable the Negro business 
aspirant to learn such fundamentals to busi- 
ness success as bookkeeping, the marketing pro- 
cess, the art of salesmanship, and the intrica- 
cies of business finance. This scene is changing 
rapidly, the establishment of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Atlanta 
University being a most significant illustra- 
tion. The fact remains, however, that this 
type of opportunity is a very recent onc. More 
than this, it is obvious that only in most ex- 
ceptional instances has a prospective Negro 
business man been able to gain intimate ex- 
perience or training before launching out for 
himself, in highly efficient, well established, go- 
ing concerns. The usual opportunity has been 
limited to that of absorbing bad methods and 
practices in more or less decrepit concerns. If 
the beginner in business has established a unit 
of his own, therefore, he has been forced, in 
most cases, to start from the very beginning 
and learn the game by means of trial and error. 

Then there is the problem of securing ade- 
quate capital. This is probably the most seri- 
ous problem of all to surmount. At the present 
stage of race relations in the United States 
the Negro must obtain the capital he needs 
from within his race. With from 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent of Negroes, even in large urban 
communities, engaged at common or semi- 
skilled labor, largely at wages paid beginning 
white labor, the seriousness of the matter be- 
comes apparent. This almost insurmountable 
problem of capital accounts for the fact that 
many young college trained business enthusi- 
asts soon despair of the idea of establishing 
new, modern businesses of their own, or else 
with impatience fall into the clutches of old 
Dame Trouble by starting out on a shoe string 
before sufficient capital is secured, and eck out 
a wretched existence because of it. 

We must add to these problems at least one 
other. Even Negro business units of a high 
order, whether, for example, the grocery store, 
the commercial bank, or the insurance com- 
pany, are constantly battling against a psycho- 
logical but most real obstacle,—a feeling on 
the part of the Negro group as a whole that for 
service and quality it is impossible for any Ne- 
gro company to serve them as well as a white 
company. The Negro business man frequently 
condemns his own group in no uncertain terms, 
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for a lack of race pride. It is my conviction, 
however, based upon a significant experiment 
conducted during the past two years, that the 
Negro community as a whole possesses a tre- 
mendous amount of race pride, when awakened. 
Its failure to patronize Negro business enter- 
prises has been caused by the plain fact that 
most Negro units are unsatisfactory units with 
which to do business. Merchandising concerns 
give poor service, sell poor qualities of goods, 
carry inadequate selections or varieties, or 
charge higher prices. Banks and insurance 
companies fail in far greater numbers rela- 
tively, in proportion to their total number, 
than is true for similar white companies. The 
really efficient, well operated Negro business 
unit is a victim of the situation and is forced 
to fight an uphill battle against this perfectly 
understandable attitude on the part of the race 
in general. The solution is a matter of pa- 
tient education. Excellent merchants, excel- 
lent banks, and excellent insurance companies 
suffer because of the poor units. As the general 
level of Negro enterprise improves, this prob- 
lem will become less insistent. 

The Negro has accomplished much in music, 
art and literature. He cannot raise himself out 
of the mire and degradation of his present 
existence except through an equivalent economic 
advance. The ultimate broad success of sound- 
ly and sanely managed Negro business enter- 
prises is essential to this end. Cooperative ef- 
fort in certain lines of business endeavor might 
accelerate this development. Negro cooperative 
retail enterprises, for instance, might be able 
to accumulate from the many the funds neces- 
sary to highly effective merchandising, and at 
the same time might gain the intimate interest 
of the community by making every individual 
feel himself or herself a distinct part of the 
venture. A great avenue of future development 
possibly lies here. The need will be for organ- 
izing spirits with the zeal, ability, common 
business sense and patience to carry such pro- 
jects straight through. 

Higher wages for Negro labor working in 
white enterprises will be important to the goal 
of economic advancement. A small increase for 
the great numbers engaged at common and 
semi-skilled labor would reach a staggering 
total. That such increase is justifiable goes 
without question. A man is entitled to remuner- 
ation because of what he does. He should not 
be penalized because of his race. Along with 
this, education of the great mass of the race 
to the end of greater intelligence in saving and 
investment is highly important. Nickels and 
dimes properly saved can achieve independence 
for old age. No race of people has ever been 
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preyed upon from the angle of investment as 
has the Negro race. Negro colleges, Negro 
banks, Negro insurance companies and Negro 
welfare institutions at least, should attack this 
problem vigorously. 

At the same time, it is increasingly apparent 
that if the Negro race is to have the material 
things and financial security all people must 
possess for happiness and peace of mind, in- 
telligent promotion must entice more of the 
capital of the country at large to circulate 
through the Negro community to the mutual 
profit of both those possessing it and members 
of the community. I am enough of a realist 
to believe that no efforts toward a better eco- 
nomic life on the part of the Negro group will 
permanently succeed unless economically justi- 
fied from the standpoint of all concerned. The 
permanent and continued increase in employ- 
ment of Negroes in white retail enterprises, for 
instance, can be explained in the long run by 
the fact that such procedure proves itself eco- 
nomically sound to these companies which have 
undertaken the experiment, rather than because 
of any fear of reprisal at the hands of the 
Negro community. The employment of Negro 
clerks in the stores of the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company in Chicago, rising as 
it did from the employment of two sales girls 
in fear and trembling to the present employ- 
ment of more than 300 men and women, will 
undoubtedly remain a permanent policy on the 
part of this great company because these em- 
ployees do effective work and handle the trade 
of the community with dispatch. Every way 
in which the Negro group can honestly tie itself 
into the flow of funds from white enterprises 
in such a way that it will bring advantage, not 


LOVE came calling 
On me today: 


With her bold, gay eyes aflame 
She took a seat in my waiting room, 
And calmly sent in her name. 


But I slipped by 

Through a small, side way 
That led to the outer front; 
And I changed the sign 

On my office door, 


OPPORTUNITY 


M. D. 


By E. Hamuin 
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to one, but both races, is bound to contribute 
not only to the increasing well being of the 
Negro race, but also to better race relations 
through better understanding. 

In this connection it is interesting to mention 
here a new and practical way in which this is 
actually being done. On October 1, 1932 the 
Rumford Baking Powder Company of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, added two young male 
Negro graduates of Fisk University to its na- 
tional sales force. This step was taken as a 
practical venture to bring Rumford Baking 
Powder more intelligently to the attention and 
interest of Negro housewives. The results have 
been most happy. The work of these two young 
men has progressed without a hitch both in the 
North and South, and I am quite certain that 
those members of the Rumford organization 
who have come into contact with these two 
young men have been agreeably surprised at 
their calibre and judgment. Within the past 
two or three years the Fuller Brush Company 
likewise has added young well prepared Ne- 
groes to its sales force in numerous cities. These 
men have proved their worth. This sort of 
practical relationship in the common every day 
conduct of the business of making a living 
should do much to bring about better race re- 
lations, most forcibly supplementing other in- 
ter-racial activities. 

We are living in a difficult, uncertain, but at 
the same time most interesting period in world 
history. After all, what the Negro race makes 
of itself in the years ahead will depend in large 
measure upon the alertness and intelligence of 
its leadership in working toward this goal of 
economic advancement. As I see it, the future 
holds great promise. 


it read: 


“Gone to lunch’: 


Then I sat me down 

To a blended dish 

Of “Wisdom gained through tears,” 
And “Knowledge that fire touching flesh 
Changes and burns it—sears”’: 


I ordered a cup of “Heartache” too, 
To mix with that bitter fare; 

And I dined and made myself forget 
I had left love sitting there. 
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Dr. Abraham and Dr. Thomas 


By Mera LivtentHAL 


I HAVE just finished reading the morning 

papers and am, as usually, deeply depressed. 
The nightmare of the German situation has be- 
gun to get “under my skin,” and, like count- 
less people in Germany, I can no longer talk, 
laugh, play, sing, with the old, accustomed free- 
dom. Particularly aroused am I over a case I 
have just read about, the 


ham, with his family, is an outcast in his native 
land. 
I am still pondering the case of Dr. Abraham, 
as a passing shadow falls across my window 
and I see a fellow-townsman of mine, Dr. 
Thomas, go by. 
The ancestors of Dr. Thomas came to Amer- 
ica about three hundred 


case, let us say, of Dr. Abra- 


ham. Is there a parallel between 


Dr. Abraham’s ancestors 
came to Germany about 
three hundred years ago. His 
background, his education, 
his traditions, are all Ger- 
man to the core. All his peo- 
ple were good German citi- 
zens (or subjects) law-abid- 
ing, industrious and mental- 
ly ambitious. Dr. Abraham 


the treatment of the Jews in 
Germany by the Nazis and the 
Negro in America by the Am- 
ericans? Miss Lilienthal makes 
an interesting comparison. 


—The Editor. 


years ago. His background, 
his education, his traditions 
are all Amercan to the core. 
All his people were decent, 
law - abiding, industrious. 
They were also mentally am- 
bitious, and by means of their 
industry and ambition they 
lifted themselves against ter- 
rible odds out of poverty 
and ignorance to physical 
and mental well-being. Dr. 


himself is a patriot, in the 
old, accepted sense, and was 
among the first to enlist for his fatherland in 
the early days of the Great War. 

Dr. Abraham is a physician and was, until 
a few months ago, a highly successful one, be- 
loved by his patients and esteemed by his col- 
leagues. He has devoted twenty-five years of 
unremitting toil to his profession, and has given 
freely of his time and services to the needy. 
Aliso, Dr. Abraham is a cultured man with a 
deep appreciation of good literature, with a 
fine understanding of music, and with innate 
love of art and the beauties of nature. He is a 
loving father, a devoted husband, a faithful 
friend. 

But Dr. Abraham is a Jew, and in the eyes 
of those who dominate Germany today that fact 
obliterates all his sterling qualities. Therefore, 
he has been ousted from the hospital in which 
he served for years. His Christian patients have 
been turned away from him by intimidation and 
threat. His practice is ruined. He has been ex- 
cluded from the clubs and medical societies in 
which he held offices of trust and responsibility, 
and has been branded a second-rate citizen. 
His wife is denied membership in women’s clubs 
and charitable organizations. His children are 
no longer permitted to swim in the lake with 
their former companions, to share in their 
sports, to join in their games, or even to par- 
ticipate in all their school activities. Dr. Abra- 


Thomas himself is a patriot 
in the old, accepted sense, 
and when America entered the World War he 
was among the first to enlist in order to fight 
for his country. 

Dr. Thomas is a physician and a highly suc- 
cessful one. He is reputed to be particularly 
gentle with children. Also, he is a cultured 
American gentleman, interested in and con- 
versant with the finer things of life, a good 
musician, an eloquent speaker, and a good citi- 
zen, deeply interested in civic affairs. 

But Dr. Thomas is a Negro, and in the eyes 
of the white race which dominates America this 
fact excludes him from equal opportunities in 
the land which gave him birth. Therefore, he 
may not practice at the hospital which his 
taxes have helped to build; he is excluded from 
the medical society as well as from civic and 
social organizations; his daughters may not 
swim with the white girls in the high-school 
pool, and his sons may not attend the Y. M. 
C. A. gym; his wife is not eligible to women’s 
clubs, except those of her own race, and when 
white women meet with her it is not in a spirit 
of comradeship, but in one of condescension. 

Let him who feels himself free from guilt 
cast the first stone upon the Nazis! 

This is not a defense of Germany. It is 
merely a confession, made with a sense of deep 
humiliation, by an American white woman. 
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The Negro in the Kentucky Coal Fields 


By Ernest Hays Cattoway 


lo discussing the working conditions of Ne- 

groes in the Kentucky coal fields, the con- 
dition of all the miners would have to be con- 
sidered as all are on the same wage level. The 
Negroes, ‘Hunkies,’ ‘Dagoes’ and Mountaineers 
are economically parallel. 

The Mountaineer, long noted for his lazy 
habits and hostility to min- 


was paid the very lowest wage, possibly enough 
for rent in one of the company owned houses ; 
the wage for loading varying between 24 cents 
and 29 cents per ton, which included loading 
the coal, laying the track, drilling holes for ex- 
plosives, setting timbers, blasting the coal and 
the purchase of explosives and calcium carbide 
which cost the miner between 
92 cents and $1.16 per day. 


ers, especially Negroes, has 
been converted from a moon- 
shiner and ‘possum’ hunter 
to a hard working miner, and 
is now working side by side 
with the Negroes and for- 
eigners he so long had hated. 

Prior to 1929 the miners 
had been half satisfied with 
the excuse given by opera- fall 
tors for the low wage scale ; 
in the Kentucky fields. The 


excuse was the 45 cent 


Ernest Hays Calloway, a 
miner and the son of a miner, 
is now in the Kentucky coal 
fields. He hopes to earn enough 


money to enter college in the 


—The Editor. 


He worked between 14 and 
16 hours a day. 

The days on which the 
mines did not operate (which 
were many), groups of miners 
were permitted to work, if 
they would agree to pay the 
day’s wage of the company’s 
laborers, such as the motor- 
man, brakeman, etc. By this 
means the operator got the 
coal for practically nothing, 


freight differential between 

the northern coal fields and southern coal fields ; 
meaning the southern operator paid 45 cents 
more per ton on shipping rates to the Great 
Lake district than the northern operator. The 
southern operator placed the blame on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, saying the 
Commission was influenced by certain members 
of the Republican presidential cabinet, who had 
large coaling interests in the northern coal 
fields. He also claimed that being forced to pay 
a higher freight rate than the northern opera- 
tor, he had to pay a lower wage to the miner 
in order to compete in the coal markets with 
his nortaern competitors. 

The southern operator used the freight dif- 
ferential for political propaganda against the 
Republican administration in the National elec- 
tion of 1928, but despite his efforts to change 
the administration, the Republicans remained in 
office. Then came the market crash, the first 
year of the depression and receivership for 
most of the southern operators, and then the 
second market crash, after which economic pan- 
demonium broke loose in Kentucky coal fields. 

Circumstances gradually led the miners into 
voluntary bondage, and during the years of the 
general depression all kinds of working injus- 
tices were heaped upon the miner. He was fired 
at a minute’s notice for the slightest infraction 
of any rule. He had to do everything but beg on 
his knees to get off for sickness. Naturally he 


and some operators com- 
pelled the miners to resort to this practice. An- 
other thing that was rampant during and long 
before the depression, was the system of sub- 
contracting; through this practice privileged 
miners (both Negro and white) were given sub- 
contracts in certain sections of the mines, most- 
ly dangerous and isolated places and with 
cheap gang labor (inexperienced miners) would 
mine the expensive coal very cheaply for the 
operator. In his hey-day the sub-contractor 
reaped quite a harvest. Conditions being at a 
standstill everywhere else, the miner decided to 
remain in the coal fields and make himself con- 
tented with his lot. The company’s attitude was 
“take it” or “leave it.” This was not only the 
Negro’s condition during the depression but 
the white laborer’s as well. In this form of peon- 
age there was no discrimination. 

These were the conditions which have obtained 
in the Kentucky coal fields for the last three or 
four years. Then came the reforms of Roosevelt, 
and out of chaos, he gave industry a semblance 
of order. After much wrangling the operators 
signed the President’s coal code, and it became 
effective in Kentucky October 2, 1933. The 
code gave the miners the right to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers, and the United 
Mine Workers of America entered Kentucky 
after many years of unsuccessful attempts. 
Districts were set up and a holiday atmosphere 
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prevailed as the Kentucky miners emerged from 
four years of bondage. 


The miners received the 40-hour week, the 
wage scale went back to the 1927-28 level and 
if anything a fraction better. By agreement 
the scale of wages for loading varies in different 
Kentucky districts. The Big Sandy Elkhorn 
established a basic rate of 461,cents per ton, 
the Hazard district established the rate of 40 
cents per ton and the Harlan district estab- 
lished a rate of 41 cents per ton. (In the printed 
agreement between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Operators, the Big Sandy 
Elkhorn District miners were supposed to re- 
ceive the above mentioned 461, cents per ton, 
but in reality they are only receiving 42 cents 
per ton. The miner places the blame on Union 
officials. The present agreement holds until 
March 31, 1934.) 


With the unionization of the Kentucky coal 
fields a few reforms have been inagurated, such 
as the abolition of sub-contracting, and the 
cessation of group mining on non-working 
days. All grievances are settled by arbitration 
between a mine committee and the boss; and 
explosives are sold to the miners at cost. In 
many of the mines Negroes have been appointed 
as check-weighmen by their respective local 
unions. The duty of the Union check-weighman 
is to check behind the operator’s check-weigh- 
man and see that fair weight is given to all 
miners. The Union check-weighman is paid by 
the local Union. 


But despite these few improvements in work- 
ing conditions, the miners are still living from 
hand to mouth. As soon as the code became 
operative work in the mines began to slacken. 
At present the mines in Kentucky are only 
working on an average of two days a week, just 
enough work to insure a bare existence, as rent, 
coal, light, insurance, hospital tax, and Union 
dues are deducted by the operator. 


Some mines have closed completely. In one 
section of the Big Sandy Elkhorn district con- 
ditions became so acute that a group of two or 
three hundred miners formed a hunger march, 
with the intention of raiding the company com- 
missary for food, but the management pleaded 
with them and told the miners to seek federal 
relief at the county seat. They went to the 
county seat and sought the proper federal re- 
lief authorities and were given a dollar each, 
with a promise of a dollar a day allowance un- 
til the resumption of work. These same miners 
are permitted to live in the company’s shanties 
until work is resumed when the back rent will be 
deducted from wages. In the mines that are 
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working the average two days a week, there is a 
daily “cut off” of unmarried men. 

In the above mentioned cases the Recovery 
Act and the United Mine Workers appear to 
be helpless. In fact the success of organized 
labor in Kentucky is handicapped by the lack 
of qualification of the local Union officials as 
most of the mine locals are made up of illiterate 
mountaineers and foreigners, men who know as 
much about collective bargaining as a blind- 
pig. To attend one of the meetings is an experi- 
ence worth the admission to a first class show. 
The operator is aware of these facts and is gen- 
tly forcing the Kentucky miner back into sub- 
mission and servitude, and from outward ap- 
pearances with the sanction of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

In the company commissaries food and house- 
hold nceessities are 10 to 15 per cent higher 
than elsewhere. Of course chain grocery stores 
are operating on the outskirts of most of the 
mining properties, but the saving there is spent 
in taxi or bus fare. Every house has its own 
mail order catalogue and the coal fields are a 
regular gold mine for Sears-Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and other mail order houses. 


ScHoots 


In the matter of schools, the white and the 
Negro begin to travel separate roads. In the 
Kentucky coal fields, no governmental recovery 
action has improved the Negro’s wretched 
schools. Their improvement seems to have been 
left out of the Recovery program. Kentucky 
has never been deeply concerned about the edu- 
cation of any of her children (black or white). 
She was admitted to the Union in 1792. The 
public schools, however, were not established 
until 1838—forty-six years after statehood. 
There was no interest in public higher educa- 
tion until Congress passed the Morrill Act in 
1862, appropriating money for the creation 
of agricultural and mechanical schools (white). 
It is only in recent years that Kentucky has 
spent any considerable sum for education. The 
depression has resulted in wiping out about 
one-third of the total revenue, which was for- 
merly spent for the support of schools. Recent- 
ly conditions have become even more critical. 
The schools are now facing a crisis of which the 
general public is apparently unaware, and in 
the coal fields of Kentucky the Negro school 
conditions are worse than ever. 

The one-room shanty school remains and is 
terribly over-crowded. In some places the 
church is used as a combination church and 
school, and Negro teachers and children are 
left to their own resources. These shanty 
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schools are always poorly ventilated, always 
badly constructed and in need of repair. The 
children have nothing to read except their 
graded readers ; no books, no papers, or maga- 
zines. The school hours are hard on both the 
teachers and children, 8:30 to 4:00. The aver- 
age child quits school at the age of 12 or 13. 
There is only one high school in all the Ken- 
tucky coal fields. 

The Negro teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced to the lowest level in Kentucky mountain 
school history, and there is no such thing as 
the miner not paying taxes because it is always 
deducted from his wages. 

With these conditions for a background, the 
Negro children in Kentucky coal fields are 
lucky if they can salvage as much as their 
A. B. C.’s out of this educational wreck. Liv- 
ing in the remotest section of Kentucky—a sec- 
tion that is considered alien by the rest of 
Kentucky—the Negro children of the coal fields 
are pathetic victims of Kentucky’s indifference 
to education. 

In summarizing the whole condition of the 
Negro since the inception of the National Re- 
covery Act the outlook is hopeful, that is, if 
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A Transition 
By Geroreia F. 


ANTON are the castles of fairyland 
Surrounded by a misty halo, 
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the miner can stick to the Union without faiter- 
ing, stop playing Union politics and put the 
men most capable of leadership in office. Un- 
questionably the Union is his only road to | ree- 
dom. But, as it is, the Kentucky miner has 
never been weaned from the suckling breast of 
the operator, and manhood suddenly having 
been forced upon him by outside influences, 
he reminds one of a lad caught smoking a cigar- 
ette for the first time by his father, who stands 
undecided whether to declare his independence 
or take his punishment and go back to the so- 
cailed protective arms of his parent. 

During the depression it was a common thing 
for a good hard-working Kentucky miner to 
go to his boss and get an order for metal scrip. 
If he was broke or hard up, and if he didn’t 
work enough to pay rent, he could exist in one 
of the company’s shanties until the resumption 
of work and everything would be deducted from 
what is ironically called wages. But now since 
the coming of the United Mine Workers of 
America, if he doesn’t make enough money for 
rent, he evacuates the shanty and if he is hun- 
gry he sends up a prayer, and that’s what is 
worrying the Kentucky miner today. 


Clinging fingers groping in darkness, 


Grasping in vain. 


Shattered are the patterns of man; 
O! crumbling walls of Jericho; 


Crushed to mere skeletal starkness, 


There to remain. 


Shadowed are the fancies of childhood 
‘Neath clouds of the bleak night, 


Chased by the chilling breeze; 


Never to return. 


Ushered so wildly into manhood; 
Overwhelmed then with blight; 
Beat upon by tumultuous seas— 


Remaining to learn. 


i 
qq 
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periods of economic fluidity, such as Amer- 
ica is passing through at the present time, 
the mass mind, like the proverbial drowning 
man and the straw, is inclined to be swayed 
back and forth by shifting and conflicting opin- 
ions. Such times, therefore, call for leadership 
whose utterances are carefully weighed and 
considered and who speak im 


By L. Hotsrey 


avenues of direct approach to larger and more 
secure recognition for our group. 

In any discussion of business conducted by 
Negroes the question of capital inevitably 
comes up, and one invariably hears some such 
expression as “Negroes can do business the 
same as other folks if they only had the capi- 

tal.” 


terms of the greatest good 
for the largest number. 

In December, there was 
held at Tuskegee Institute, 
a meeting of EAC repre- 
sentatives from the southern 
states. After listening to 
the various discussions, I 
came away with a very dis- 
tinct impression that, as a 
group, we are still unable to 
make sharp and necessary 


cery chain. 


Albon Holsey, secretary of 
the National Negro Business 
League, is one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the development 
of the Negro business world. 
He organized the C. M. A. gro- 


—The Editor. 


The stipulations of the 
procedure for securing loans 
from the RFC are clear, and 
the benefits are open to all 
who can qualify. The new 
regulations covering loans to 
small business enterprises are 
placed there at the specific 
request of President Roose- 
velt. He was prompted, first, 
by the necessity of finding 
some way for employers of 
fifty persons or less to meet 


distinctions between the ma- 
jors and the minors. To the 
apparent annoyance of the presiding officer 
and of those who were responsible for the meet- 
ing, a disproportionate amount of time was 
consumed in a prolonged discussion of POS- 
SIBLE segregation in the Homestead Sub- 
sistence Units. 

As compared to other National Recovery 
projects, the Homestead Subsistence Units are 
definitely of minor importance. These units 
are only approved by the government when 
groups voluntarily come together and apply 
for a part of the twenty-five millions allocated 
for that purpose. Since it is voluntary, sup- 
pose a group of two hundred Negro families 
should decide to apply for approval for a 
project, we can see no greater harm in that 
than in a strictly Negro church or Negro 
school; or for that matter, a Negro regiment 
in the army. 


What should concern the Negro at this time 
is how to properly and promptly take advan- 
tage of the major Recovery measures. 


With respect to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, for example, it seems to us that 
far greater benefits may accrue to the race if 
we are able, under the present elastic provisions 
of the corporation, to secure adequate funds 
for the rehabilitation and expansion of Negro 
business. In other words, we cannot see the wis- 
dom of being thrown into panic over that which 
may be segregation, when there are so many 


the minimum wage, and the 
important consideration is that the borrower 
shall be able to show that a loan will increase 
business and make possible the employment of 
more people. Doubtless, a second factor which 
prompted this action by the President was to 
meet the criticism that the NRA, as at present 
set up, benefits big business at the disadvantage 
of small business. 

The plan under which loans are made to 
small business is through the intermediary of 
the Mortgage Loan Company. The Mortgage 
Loan Company is called the “applicant,” and 
the term “borrowers” is used to identify the 
concerns which actually wish to make the loan. 
A Mortgage Loan Company may be set up for 
three or more “borrowers.” 

The collateral of the “borrower” along with 
a description and history of the business and 
a program for future expansion must be sub- 
mitted to the Mortgage Loan Company, which, 
in turn, submits the data for each separate 
“borrower” to the RFC. If and when the papers 
are approved, the loan is made to the Mortgage 
Loan Company and through this agency to the 
borrower. 

The loans are made at 6 per cent, and they 
may be extended for three years. 

With such an opportunity open to Negroes, 
immediate steps should be taken to set up 
a Mortgage Loan Company and encourage 
every Negro business which gan qualify to do 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Old Settings in New Scenes 


By T. Hitt 


(Continued trom the February issue) 


HAT this old economic system under which 
Negroes have been forced to labor is ex- 
pensive, thoughtful people readily admit. Re- 
cently we have had in the form of investigations 
by the Federa Emergency Relief Administra- 
ton, conclusive evdence that unemployment has 
dealt more severely with Negroes than with 
whites. In a recent release from that office the 


following refers to Memphis: 
“Negroes on relief comprise approximately three-fifths 


of the total number of persons on relief; and according 
to the 1930 Census they made up only two-titths of the 
population of the city.” 

Conditions such as these are reflected in 
similar studies of Washington, Birmingham, 
St. Louis, and a number of other large com- 
munities. Where the Negro population is large 
enough to be indicated, Negro families on relief 
throughout the country are out of proportion 
to the number that would be receiving relief 
were employment benefits similar to those 
shared by whites. 

New York State does not escape a more glar- 
ing disproportion. The Federal report makes 


this observation: 
“. .. the hardships endured by Negro families were 


clearly evident in the relief figures. Negro families made 
up one-tenth of the total number of families on the 
relief rolls, while the total Negro families in the State 
represented less than one-thirtieth of the total number 
of families when the 1930 Census of Population was 
taken. 

“It was pointed out that these figures do not indicate 
that Negro families were receiving relief which is out 
of proportion to their needs, but rather that the hard- 
ships due to unemployment have fallen with particular 
severity upon Negro families.” 

These are October figures, but the dispropor- 
tion is likely greater today than then, just as 
it was greater in October 1933 than in October 
1932. The brutal fact is that Public Works, 
Civil Works, and the Civilian Conservation 
' Corps have led to the withdrawal of so many 
more whites than Negroes that the ratio of 
Negroes on the rolls has increased. Since Oc- 
tober Negroes have not been employed in 
skilled, unskilled, or white-collar jobs in any- 


thing like the proportion that their unemploy- 
ment warranted. 


Washington officials, particularly the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Administrator of 
the Civil Works Administration, have ruled 
against racial discrimination, but the trouble 
is with local communities which have followed 
their own bias in considering Negroes for work 
relief and CWA projects, so that conditions 
are better in one part of the country than an- 
other, but in no section are they as good as 
they sheuld be. To the extent that local 
groups report these irregularities to such an 
extent is it possible to limit the degree of un- 
fairness. It is for this reason that Emergency 
Advisory Councils have been formed and on 
them, as well as on other local groups, rests the 
responsibility of discovering and reporting all 
types of racial discrimination practiced by 
city, county, and state agents acting on behalf 
of Federal departments. 


There is but one conclusion to draw as we 
look back over 1933; namely, that the Negro 
is still receiving only a fraction of the benefits 
that should go to him. Both his citizenship and 
the conditions growing out of marginal employ- 
ment warrant his full participation within the 
new scene on the Washington stage, but this 
is not being accorded. Official Washington has 
a better disposition toward the Negro than 
previous administrations, but its methods of 
motivating it are archaic. 

The probability that the scenes on the Wash- 
ington stage will have to be altered drastically 
is already evident. What the new scenes will 
involve cannot now be stated with certainty, 
but the future of Negro workers will be un- 
protected under any plan without adequate 
representation of their case. This they hvae 
not now in the A. F. of L. nor in the machinery 
of the NRA. But they do have it among the 
5,000,000 Negro workers whose organized re- 
sistance could not possibly be ignored. It is to 
be hoped that leadership for such an effort will 
soon be found, and that Negro workers already 
organized will form the nucleus. 
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MANDOA!* by Winifred Holt- 

by, is a delightful book. Subtitled “A Com- 
edy of Irrelevance”—and it is rich in humor 
and irrelevance—it is nevertheless a great deal 
more. Its appraisal of two contrasted ways of 
life is not only sparkling but trenchant as well, 
and its gayety is frequently not very far from 
tragedy. It is superficially similar in plot to 
Evelyn Waugh’s Black Mischief, reviewed 
earlier in Opportunity. But it lacks the smart 
assumption of superiority of that book, and 
is both wittier and wiser. Its confessed irrele- 
vances are after all very relevant to us, and set 
forth though they are sometimes in brilliant 
paradox, and sometimes with absurdity, they 
still deserve our closest pondering. 

Mandoa is a mythical kingdom, in Eastern 
Africa, near to, and resembling Abyssinia in 
topography, racial makeup, and social and 
political organization. Since it did not exist, 
Winifred Holtby had to discover it for her en- 
gaging modern descendant of Gulliver’s Travels 
and Candide. In this “Catholic Colony of Abys- 
sinia” she discovers a strange monarchy: a 
queen always rules (nominally) and the succes- 
sion falls to a daughter. The father of the 
daughter is selected from a college of arch- 
bishops. If he is the father of a son, he is done 
away with, if of a daughter, he becomes Arch- 
archbishop. ‘The ruling caste is Ethiopian- 
Portuguese; beneath them are freedmen and 
enslaved Dinkas, Gallas, Somalis, and Sudan- 
ese. Slave-trading is the most lucrative pursuit. 
Mandoans “never, never shall be slaves.” 

A wandering English schoolmaster had in- 
troduced Safi Talal, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
other Mandoans to the glories of Western civil- 
ization. A trip to Addis-Ababa to the Abys- 
sinian coronation converted Talal to the re- 
ligion of telephones, handkerchiefs, victrolas, 
aeroplanes, cocktail shakers, and bathtubs. 
Then an American movie company was strand- 
ed in Mandoa. When, departing, it left behind 
it four specimen reels, “Hollywood Parade,” 
“Diamond-set Divorce,” “College Girls Must 


*Mandoa, Mandoa! by Winifred Holtby. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


Satire of Imperialism 


By A. Brown 


Love,” and “Red-Hot Mamma,” Talal’s wor- 
ship was fanned to white heat. He would civilize 
Mandoa. He had allies; the speech of Mandoa 
went Hollywood; archbishops and slaves alike 
replied “O. K., chief” and “I don’t say mebbe” 
on all and sundry occasions. “College cuties, 
blonde sweeties, weeping stars in closeups with 
immense tears on their synthetic lashes, en- 
raptured half Mandoa.” Mary Pickford became 
even more of a goddess than she has been in 
America. 

Talal’s fight against barbarism was unex- 
pectedly aided by Sir Joseph Prince, of Prince’s 
Tours, Ltd. of London, who supplied jaded 
Europeans with new travel thrills. He sent Bill 
Durrant, a brilliant but war-shocked misfit, as 
an agent to Mandoa, to prepare the way for 
English travellers. Durrant and Talal planned 
a marriage between the Mandoan princess and 
an Abyssinian prince, a ceremony threatening 
to eclipse the Abyssinian coronation. Engineers 
came out; aerodromes, roads, a Prince’s hotel 
were constructed. To tell how the well laid 
plans go astray would be unfair to the story, 
in which the surprises are delightful. Suffice it 
to say that all reckoned without Safi Malrita, 
chief of the council, who, having seen the Holly- 
wood movies, was determined to preserve his 
native-land from Western contamination. A 
crafty, cruel diplomat, he showed the effete in- 
tellectuals who flocked to Mandoa enough genu- 
ine savagery to shock them. He kept Mandoa 
still Mandoa, and brought Talal into tempo- 
rary disgrace. But Talal at the end of the book, 
is still irrepressible. He plans a long trip to 
Europe and America, and then on his retun, 
expects to hoodwink the League of Nations on 
the slavery question. Then, he foresees a great 
city of elevators and factories and electric cars. 
In the meanwhile huge fungoid growths are 
choking the city of his first experiment. 


Mandoa, Mandoa! is an exciting adventure 
story, with slave raids, African ceremonies, ab- 
ductions, aeroplane rescues, and intrigue piled 
on intrigue. It presents admirably two settings, 
both described from wide and deep knowledge. 
Contemporary England with its unemployment, 
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elections, liberals of every dye, its perplexed 
uneasiness, its crisis, is presented as interest- 
ingly as Mandoa. The characterization of ma- 
jor and minor personages is more than ade- 
quate: Bill and Maurice Durrant, Jean Stans- 
bury, Rollett, Safi Talal and Safi Malrita, are 
not going to be easy to forget. The comedy is 
rich; especially hilarious are the code of eti- 
quette submitted to Mandoan nobles for the 
protection of the sensibilities of Europeans, 
and the scene in which Talal rejects the ad- 
vances of Felicia Cardover, who rightly consid- 
ered herself irresistible to Europeans. To Talal, 
alas, she is too skinny; her scarlet claws and the 
strange scent of her expensive Parisian per- 
fume are obnoxious. Miss Holtby’s banter 
covers a wide field: the post-war lost genera- 
tion, ineffectual liberals, Victorians, ambitious 
politicians, dog-in-the-manger editors, fashion- 
able seekers after the new frisson, hypocritical 
humanitarians—all are satirized—though never 
with caricature, and always with understand- 
ing. “Negro rhythm exploited by a Polish song- 
plugger, with American words, sung by a Can- 
adian-Jew ,and reproduced on a German record 
—and that’s our civilization,” growls Fan- 
shawe, a thirster after the exotic. 

Most important, however, it seems to the re- 
viewer, is what the author has to say about 
Africa. “You would prefer to keep us quaint .. . 
You would always wish to spoil our culture. 
I have heard that many times. ... You are very 
clever, artistic, cultivated men. But you know 
nothing about us, nothing. Since you came, 
you have all the time said. . . . ‘How fine to be 
isolated, unique, primitive’... . To be isolated 
means to be poor. No trade, no travel, no cul- 
tural contact. To be unique means to be lonely. 
To be primitive means to sleep in dirty huts, 
to ride on donkeys, to do the same things day 
after day. It means to live in a very little world 
where nothing changes, to suffer from droughts 
and diseases and tapeworm and lice. . .” To 
Miss Holtby, Mandoan nobles are not “noble 
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savages.” She sees their bloodthirstiness, oj- 
pression, backwardness; she knows that in 
Mandoa disease, squalor, poverty, and slavery 
are too frequently the rule. But she is never 
unmindful that if Mandoa is cruel, so is Eng- 
land: that the slave trade and other Mandoan 
abuses have their civilized parallels. In short 
she sees two different ways of life and presents 
them, siding with neither. And she understands 
imperialism. She knows that it is important for 
England that Mandoa be civilized so that rails 
can come from Sheffield and engines from Don- 
caster. She knows that much of the concern 
over slavery is imperialistic policy in the sheep’s 
clothing of humanitarianism. She knows that a 
chief Anglo-Saxon tabu is “putting ideas into 
Negroes’ heads.” She knows a very great deal 
about a number of things. And her knowledge, 
while informing a gay, witty novel, is a little 
bit scornful, and a little bid sad. Mandoa, Man- 
doa! is a wise book; it should be read with 


care. 


THE R. F. C. AND THE NEGRO 

(Continued from page 87) 
so at once. Dr. R. R. Moton, Mr. C. C. Spaul- 
ding, and other officers of the National Negro 
Business League have devoted much time and 
effort in this direction and they have the as- 
surance of RFC officials that every reasonable 
encouragement will be given to Negro business 
in order that they may be helped and strength- 
ened. 

Here is a real test for Negro business. The 
National Negro Business League has, from 
its inception, continually emphasized the great 
need for standards in business practice; and 
for cooperative effort among those who are 
engaged in business. The actual practice of 
such a program is the only guarantee of our 
being able to share the benefits of such an 
agency as the RFC. 

We hope that the Negro will not be found 
wanting in this instance. 
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Race Consciousness anp Tue American Necro. By 
Rebecca Chalmers Barton. Arnold-Busck. Copen- 
hagen. $2.00 


HIS volume has evolved from the Seminar on Ameri- 

can Negro Life and Literature which Mrs. Barton 
has established at the International People’s College at 
Elsinore, Denmark, as a scientific medium through which 
to displace the “Jazz” stereotype which “unprejudiced” 
Europe assumes is the typical American Negro. The 
book is the third in a series edited by Professors Dorn- 
seiff, Lijegren and Petriconi of Greifswald University, 
Germany, as “Greifswalder Beitrage zur Literatur und 
Stilforschung.” Thus as a work of reference, distrib- 
uted throughout European universities, the influence 
of its point of view will be extensive. 

Here is an analysis of the important works of fiction 
of the period 1900-1930: the moods and motifs, the storms 
and stresses and their varied responses that run like 
red threads through the works of authors from Dun- 
bar down to Langston Hughes. 

Except for scientific source material, much of which 
also is from Negro scholars, Mrs. Barton has limited 
her study exclusively to the fictional works of Negro 
authors. Her premise is that the Negro is his own best 
interpreter and can furnish unique and first hand mate-~ 
rial despite the tendency of white authors to drown 
him out by the sound of their own voices. For, as Mrs. 
Barton observes, “Negro sociologists and historians have 
been busy during the last ten or twenty years formu- 
lating their own theories and advancing their own 
interpretations of their group history. They have been 
submitting themselves to self analysis and consequently 
developing their own definite ideas about themselves.” 

The author’s thesis is that race-consciousness demands 
the existence of two disharmonious groups for its de- 
velopment. Both groups may experience strong feeling 
in relation to each other. But the feeling of the stronger 
or “in-group” is more accurately described as national 
or class consciousness. In contrast the reactions of the 
subordinated or “out-group,” which must continually 
reinforce self feeling consciously in the face of con- 
stant suggestions of inferiority, is crystallized as a con- 
sciousness of race or race-consciousness. She calls at- 
tention to the competition of white labor and Negro 
free labor as the fundamental factor and persistent 
aggravant of race prejudice. The American myth of 
Nordic race purity is exploded by sound factual data 
revealing that 70 per cent of the so-called American 
Negroes are descendants of American whites, and that 
40 per cent of them have as much white blood as Negro. 

The Negro’s early recognition of his hazardous politi- 
cal and economic status is indicated in the analysis of 
organizational efforts directed toward alleviating this 
condition. “On the education side in the work of Dr. 
Robert Moton, now principal of the Southern Industrial 
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School started by Washington, and on the organizational 
side in the ameliorative and practical methods of the 
National Urban League.” This is contrasted with the 
position of Dr. DuBois against compromise, hold- 
ing that there is no way out (for the American Negro) 
except by winning full rights as American citizens. 


Proceeding to the fiction of the Negro Mrs. Barton 
examines and analyzes his particular physical and so- 
cial setting in American life and his economic and 
political relationship modified, of course, by his cultural 
development. Through the early novels of Dunbar and 
Chestnutt we meet the simple plantation-slave type ad- 
justing himself to his newly acquired freedom by the 
simplest possible method—a projection of the master- 
slave relationship in the man-servant position, and an 
attitude of submissive content on the part of the Negro. 


As the period advances we observe the life of the 
Negro in the small town complicated by a combination 
of social forces. The cultured Negro appears, the pro- 
fessional, but as the occasional or exceptional rather 
than the average. A mood of bitter hatred and re- 
bellion replaces the earlier spirit of submissive acquie- 
scence. The novels of Dunbar and Chestnutt and of 
Walter White fall in this milieu. 


With the cosmopolitan development of Negroes, edu- 
cated, travelled, sophisticated, and an equally cosmo- 
politan Negro proletariat, at home anywhere, we find 
the characters of this milieu more subjective—seeing 
their experiences dually—as a man and as a _ prob- 
lem—and widening the color line horizon to include 
more than the American Negro. Here the omnipresent 
consciousness of race adapts subtler media of propa- 
ganda through the novels of DuBois and of James 
Weldon Johnson and of Claude McKay, augmented by 
the realism of Langston Hughes and Jean Toomer in 
their stories of the small town and of Negro peasant 
life. 


With searching care the author has picked up the 
tone of Negro life economically, politically, socially and 
culturally, and through the medium of its literature, 
traced its position in the American scene; the move- 
ments and philosophies that have influenced it and the 
varying forms of individual and of group character 
shaped by these experiences. Beginning with the naivete 
of the Negro peasant of reconstruction days, the re- 
bellion of the Negro in the small town and the emerg- 
ence of a professional middle class, we proceed to the 
individualism of a growing intellectu _ group, race con- 
scious but pre-occupied with personal achievement. 


In the author’s delineation of the organizational and 
educational influences that have affected Negro life I 
felt the omission of Marcus Garvey. His vivid appear- 
ance on the stage of American Negro life kindled the 
Negro masses to a crusading spirit more dramatic than 
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any influence that has touched Negro life hitherto; 
whether for good or ill is beside the point. 

For those Americans and Europeans who insistently 
demand the complete stratification of Negro life and 
Negro types between the covers of one very readable 
volume, I enthusiastically commend this book. But even 
Mrs. Barton's searching analysis has failed to bring to 
light the composite individual that might answer their 
clamor for a “typical Negro.” 

Thyra J. Edwards. 


NEVER ‘THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 

Satau ano His American. By Leland Hall. Alfred A. 

Knopt. 32.00. 

HE title of the book tells the story so far as plot 

goes. Literally the entire warp and woof of the tale 
is concerned with the relationship between Salah, a 
Negro from the Chleuh country of Morocco, and the 
American who hires him as almost a body slave. How- 
ever, thin as the plot may be, it is the sort of story 
designed to keep alive the ever recurring table that 
“East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet.” It is the sort of book that makes your 
blood boil regardless of the triteness of its subject. 
Were it a great book, which it is not, it could excite 
great cycles of discussion, great paeans of approval by 
the purists, great whorls of indignation. 

The American has arrived in Casablanca where he 
must stop over for a day before traveling on to Mara- 
kesh from whence he is to go into the interior of the 
wild country about for the purpose of obtaining “writ- 
ing material.” He is desirous of learning the Chleuh Jan- 
gauge preparatory to his research in the customs ot 
the people. In wandering about the town he comes upon 
® group of idlers, upon the fringe of which is seatea 
Salah. This first encounter is typical of all that comes 
after for even then Salah, a black Negro of gigantic 
stature, is an outsider in even this group of native dere- 
licts. So he remains throughout the telling of the story— 
always marked by his blackness, always misunderstood 
for his dark sullenness, always slightly ridiculous in his 
haphazard devotion. 

As I have said, the story as such tells nothing beyond 
the fact that Salah, who is black and has been a slave, 
ever remains conspicuous for his blackness and con- 
sistent in his desire to return to his state of servitude. 
He only asks that his master be as kind as his former 
master from whom he ran away a year a half before 
the story begins. His reason for running away was not 
because of the slavery in itself nor yet because of any 
mistreatment by his master, Haida, but because being 
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small when his parents died, he was mistreated by he 
older slaves. He resents not the fact that the Ameri an 
to whom he is hired jokingly called him his slave © ad 
offered him for sale but that the price asked was 0 ily 
five francs. The author tells of his dog-like loyalty \ th 


almost heart-rending sympathy but always with he 


interpolation that he is black and therefore somel ow 
embarrassing. 

The propaganda in the book is not even subtle in its 
insidiousness. It says simply that here is a black man 
inheriting certain childlike traits and beauties that «re 
racial rather than personal. Because he is black he is 
stubborn. The very childlikeness of his nature makes him 
love gaudy new clothes or better still clothes that. «re 
cast off by his white masters. Since he is black he is ot 
necessity poor at barter and lacking in business sense, 
Having been a slave, he revels in an unwarranted slave- 
like devotion. He will not steal money nor jewelry but 
he steals not only his master’s cologne but that of the 
owner of the house in which they are staying. He takes 
no interest in the securing of his carte didentite, which 
has caused him to be given a name and the status ot 
a person but revels in the photographs of himself that 
must be affixed thereto, All conclusions are drawn as to 
the anomalies of Salah’s nature; no smallest indictment 
is left to the imagination. Having progressed from one 
form of slavery to another more liberal form, he eventu 
ally finds himseif “deserted” by his American master 
and lett to face his future with only the certain slavery 
of automobile mechanics with which the author, provi- 
dent for his well-being, has endowed him. 

It matters not that the book is not fiction but based 
on things that the author has actually experienced. It 
is unimportant that the relationship between master 
and slave is painted with a wistful tenderness. Draped 
with the lush beauty of the locale the story still remains 
starkly a treatise that black will always be black. Con- 
cisely the theme is contained in the quotation from 
Panait Istrati that graces the dedication page: 

Nous sommes une triste chose: un animal rendu 

a la liberte se debrouille; une creature humaine 

doit revendre. 

Which reads roughly translated that an animal set free 
will adjust himself to his new condition of freedom; 
a human being must of necessity return to his state ot 
servitude. 

It is significant that Leland Hall had to take such 
a long journey in order to find the proper set-up for his 
preachment of ideas inculcated into his being by living 
long years in the world of the American white man. 

Gwendolyn Bennett 
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A District Conterence of the EAC recently convened 
at Lukeland, Florida. Representatives were present from 
Yampa, St. Petersburg, Bradenton, Lakeland and Sara- 
sota. While the Conference was still in session two 
Negro case workers were employed as a result of the 
reveiations of relief neglect which were disclosed by the 
delegates. In a session at which Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune presided, J. RK. E. Lee, president of Florida 
State College, revealed that in Florida there were 115 
counties in which there were no schools, and 260 school 
buildings in rural sections worth less than $100.00, In one 
county there were 38 out of 40 schools with no desks. 

The Findings Committee of the Conference made the 
following report: 

“First: Discussion at this conference has reatlirmed 
our conviction that Negroes will receive a larger meas- 
ure of justice and fairness from the several recovery 
codes and relief measures in proportion as trained Ne- 
grocs are employed and permitted to participate in a 
supervisory capacity in connection with federal, state, 
county and municipal relief organizations, as well as 
on the staffs of the different case work and administra- 
tive units. 

“Second: It appears also that the Negroes in the rural 
sections of the state are more limited in the facilities 
made available for their education, recreation and em- 
ployment than those in urban communities. 

“Third: It is further obvious that Negro leadership 
is derelict in many instances in finding a common de- 
numinator by which members of all professions, voca- 
tions and cultural interests might concentrate on com 
mon objectives to the end that the under-privileged 
might get the most out of the new deal.” 

A communication was forwarded to the State Reliet 
Administrator of Florida requesting the appointment 
of Negroes to the administrative staff of county and 
city Relief Administrations. 

Among those present.at the conference were: Rev. 
M. D. Potter and J. A. Austin, of Tampa; J. W. Sel- 
lers of St. Petersburg, James Bacon and J. J. Brooks 
of Sarasota, J. D. Rogers and Allen Jones of Braden- 
ton, Rev. H. L. Stephens of Lakeland, Walter Wilbur, 
state dircetor of the ERA, R. R. Townroe, ERA Direc- 
tor of Hillsboro County, Fred Johnson, vocational] agri- 
cultural teacher of Plant City, Jesse O. Thomas, south- 
ern field director of the National Urban League, Cyrus 
T. Greene, executive secretary of the Tampa Urban 
League, Mrs. Margaret Blake of Palmetto, Florida, and 
Miss Madge Douglas of Tampa. 

State meetings of the EAC have recently been con- 
vened in Columbia, South Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and Richmond, Virginia. In Columbia strong 
protest was made by delegates from various cities in 
the state who charged flagrant discrimination on the 
part ef local authorities in the matter of relief and 
employment. W. H. Harvey presided at the meeting. 
The following resolutions were passed and copies sub- 
mitted to the NRA authorities of South Carolina: 
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Emergency Advisory Councils 


“According to the census of 1930, the Negro con- 
stituted 45.6 per cent of the population of South 
Carolina. And according to the occupational census, 
there were in gainful occupations in South Carolina 
343,476 Negro men and women as of the year 1930. 


“Whereas there has been shown a disposition in 
some sections of the State to accord the Negro a 
fair share in relief, in other sections there is wide- 
spread discrimination both in relief and allotment 
of jobs, and 

“Whereas there has been a disposition on the part 
ot the code officials and CWS and CWA authori- 
ties to deny opportunity to Negroes in supervisory 
positions and white collar jobs for which there are 
many qualified, such as foremen, timekeepers, clerks, 
social service workers, etc., and 

“Whereas there has been evidence that a consid- 
erable number of plants flying the blue eagle are 
flagrantly violating the code they have signed with 
respect to wages, hours, and conditions of work, 
therefore, 

“Be it Kesolved, that the Emergency Advisory 
Council request that the administrators of the Re- 
covery Program in the cities and counties of the 
State shall see to it that the colored citizens receive 
their equal share of the benefits both of work and 
the relief made available by the national goverment 
in all divisions of the recovery program including 
the Civilion Conservation Corps, PWA, CWA, CWS, 


ete. 


W. H. Harvey, State Chairman of the 
EAC of South Carolina 
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“We submit that prosperity cannot come to South 
Carolina if the Negro, who formerly was gainfully 
employed, is crippled either by a wage below the 
minimum or by increasing numbers being placed on 
the reliet rolls. 

“The Negroes of South Carolina who have born 
the burden of depression must participate in the 
recovery program. We urge the Negro to embrace 
the purposes and principles of organized labor. We 
urge the Negro to atliliate with organized labor 
wherever possible.” 

* 

From the Atlanta Urban league comes the report that 
there are 125 Negroes employed as craftsmen on CWA 
jobs. They include painters, carpenters, brick and stone 
masons, plasterers and mortar mixers. 

* 

In the Relief Department there is one supervisor, 10 
interviewers, 50 per cent of whom are trained social 
workers, 2 registrars, 3 clerks, 5 stenographers and 7 
CWA clerks. The regular Relief Department has 4 
district secretaries, 46 visitors, of whom one-third have 
had social work training, 4 chief clerks, 10 stenographers 
and 25 CWA stenographers and clerks. In the ‘Transient 
Bureau there are 8 visitors and 15 clerks. 


* * * 


Richmond 

All state officials of CWA, PWA, CWS, the Federal 
Re-employment Service and the Home Loan Bureau 
were present and addressed EAC representatives from 
all over the state. The conterence pointed out to the state 
officials many instances of discrimination on the basis 
of race and color and unanimously recommended: 


The Rt. Rev. J. A. Gregg, 
State Chairman of the Kansas EAC 
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“A. The inclusion of Negroes on every state an 
local advisory board, and the employment of Neg 
roes as clerical workers in each state and loca 
office. 

“B. The employment of Negro foremen an 
timekeepers, and of Negro registration clerks i: 
each re-employment office. 

“C. The employment of Negro case workers t 


investigate cases of need so as to expedite relief. 


The Committee on Findings were: Dr. L. A. Fowlkes, 
Newport News; Josephus Simpson, Richmond; Atty. 
Thos. H. Reid, Portsmouth; Atty. T. C. Walker, Glou 
cester, C. H.; Dr. Leon A. Reid (ex-officio), Richmond; 
Wiley A. Hall, Secretary, Richmond; Rev. B. W. Har 
ris, Chairman, Nortolk. 


Dr. Leon A, Reid of Richmond, state chairman of the 
EAC, presided at the meeting, and Wiley Hall, execu- 
tive secretary of the Richmond Urban League, is the 
secretary of the State Council EAC. 


* 


Lynching 

Hearings on the Costigan-Wagner Bill were held on 
February 20-21 at Washington, D. C., by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Over fifty 
persons spoke in favor of the Bill. They included Rey- 
erend John Knox, Fisk University, Senator Robert 
Wagner, United States Senator from New York, Charles 
Houston, Dean of the Howard University Law School, 
Walter White, executive secretary of the N. A. A. C. P., 
Miss Elizabeth Yates Webb, Vassar College, and W 
Preston Lane, Jr.. Attorney General of Maryland. 


Father P. G. Moore-Brown, State 
Chairman of the Rhode Island EAC 
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Urban League 

In the Annual Report of the St- Louis Urban l.eague, 
Clark, executive secretary, stated in’ the 
section devoted to Industry: 

“The Negro Hotel 
membership of 300 
a regularly tunctioning 


Kinplovees have been organized 
nd new have a employed in 
hotels. They have otlicers and 
ganization. ‘The janiters and apartment house em 
ployee sought our assistance in pulling out of their 
union to establish a separate organization. We cleared 
up their difficulty and induced them to remain with their 
local. We assisied the officers of the Packing House 
Union in inducing Negroes employed in the packing 
houses to go along with them in their union. Also our 
Negro barbers. Negro motion picture projectors were 
sought for membership in that union—the Leagues 
counsel was sought by Negro operators to see that their 
rights were protected if and when they joined. The 
terms worked out and submitted by our Industrial Sec 
retary have not yet been acted upon by the union.’ 

Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander of Philadelphia was a 
speaker at the Annual Meeting of the Baltimore Urban 
She spoke of the plight of Negro domestics 
legislation affecting 


League. 
ind urged the League to sponser 
this neglected class of workers. 

Edward S. Lewis, executive secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League, described the achievements of the League 
in creating new social work opportunities for trained 
Negroes, 

* * 

Organized Labor 

After two years of effort to secure the benetits of 
organized labor for Negro brick masons in Atlanta, 
Atlanta Bricklayer’s Union No. 9 of 
granted a charter and officially taken into the A. F. of L. 


Georgia was 


This group was first brought together in 1932 by the 
\ilanta Urban League for the purpose of securing a 
union charter. 


Relief 

In Atlania there are 9,476 tamilies on public relief, 
Of these, 4,308 families 
comprising 16,327 persons, are white, which is 45.5 per 
cent of the total. There are 5,167 colored families, com- 
prising 20,373 persons on relief rolls, which is 54.5 per 
cent of the total. 

In other words 9 per cent of the white population is 


on relief and 22 per cent of the colored population. 
* * 


comprising 36,705 persons. 


Social Work 

The Ninth Annual Public Welfare Institute of the 
Division of Negro Welfare, North Carolina State Board 
of Charities convened in Raleigh on February Ist. Over 
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125 Negro staff members of local CWA, FERA and 
National Keemployment Administration were registered 
Among the speakers at the con- 
ference were the Honorable J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Gov- 
ernor of North Carelina, Eugene Kinckle Jones, Ad- 
viser on Negro Affairs to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. H. A. Hunt, Assistant to the Governor, United 


States Farm Credit Administration. 


tor the conference. 


Lawrence Oxley is the director of the Division of 
Negro Weltare, North Carolina Board of Charities and 
Public Weltare. 

* * * 

Rutus A. Atkins has been appointed superintendent of 
College Station Post Office, West 140th Street, New 
York City. Mr. Atkins will be in charge of a staff of 
105 employees. He is a veteran of the World War and 
is at present a Captain in the 369th Infantry, N. Y. 
N. G. College Station has one of the largest postal sav- 
ings departments of any Post Office in the United States. 


* * * 


The Magazines 

In February Opinion, a Journal of Jewish Life and 
Letters, Annie Nathan Meyer, author of Black Souls, a 
drama, has a story called Shomer, a powerful indictment 
of the Jew who is false to the traditions of his race. 

* * * 

Henry Parker Moon, a Negro journalist who accom- 
panied the group which went to Russia to make a 
motion picture, has written an informative article which 
is in the Nation of February 2lst on “A Negro Looks 
At Russia.” 


Rufus A. Atkins 
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Music 


Within the past 
few weeks two 
t inguished 
singers have ap- 
peared in re- 
quest recitals at 
the White 
House — Miss 
Etta Moten, 
who is making 
an enviable rep- 
uiation in the 
motion picture 
field, and Mme. 
Lillian Evanti 
who has creat- 
ed a number of 
operatic roles in 
Europe and has 
appeared for 


Mrs. Louise Algee Luebers 


several seasons in concert both here and abroad. 


Invention 

Rufus P. Turner, a young Negro radio engineer, whom 
“Believe It Or Not” Ripley has credited with creating 
the smallest receiving set ever constructed, is now work- 
ing on a radio watch at the Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. Mr. Turner is originally from 
Houston, Texas, and a graduate of Howard University. 


* 


History 

Walter Wilson of New Preston, Connecticut, is very 
desirous of securing material for a history he is writing 
on the Common Soldier. He desires ex-service men who 
were privates or non-commissioned officers to get in 
touch with him at the above address. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Dramatics 
One of the strongest Little Theatre groups in Wash- 


ington, D. C., is The Bronze Masque, an organization 
whose members are students at the Freedmen’s School 
for Nurses. This extra-curricular program has been 
guided by the director of the school, Miss Estelle Mas- 
sey. The Bronze Masque has presented several plays, 
including “Joint Owners in Spain,” by Alice Brown, 
“The Line of No Resistance,” by Percival Wilde, “Cupid 
and Calories,” and “The Telegram” by Elizabeth M., 
Cullis. 

In addition to the presentation of plays, the Bronze 
Masque devotes some time to the study and appreciation 
of literature for platform reading and the members are 
often invited to participate in programs outside the 
school. 

The success of the Bronze Masque inspired the grad- 
uate nurses of Freedmen’s Hospital to form a dramatic 
club. Their first presentation—*When Women Are 


Jurymen”—was enthusiastically received. 
all 


Appointments 
Forrester Washington, director of the Atlanta School 


of Social Work and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Conference of Social Work, has been 
appointed Director of Negro Work under Harry L. 
Hopkins, Administrator of the FERA. Mr. Washing- 
ton was formerly a Fellow of the National Urban 
League and secretary of the Armstrong Association at 
Philadelphia. 
Hospitals 

Louise Algee Luebers, a graduate of the School of 
Nursing of the Kohler Hospital which was founded by 
Doctors Charles and William Mayo at Rochester, Min- 
nesota, is scheduled to address the Alumni Association 
of Kohler’s on the subject of “The Training of the 
Negro Nurse” Mrs. Luebers has received her A.B. 
Degree from Ohio State University and is now instrue- 
tor of nurses at Provident Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Scene from “When Women Are Jurymen,” presented by the Bronze Masque 


